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expected to apologise 


Si^ 


but a 


visit to 


was called back by a 
before I had completed 
of my opinions might therefore be revised 
on a more intimate acquaintance with the 
land!, its people, and its government. 

I >began to write for two purposes- * 
the ? first place, I promised to coni 
to The Daily Chronicle { which I have 1 
thank for many kindnesses, not the leas 
of which is the liberty to use the mi 
I contributed to it) a few articles on im- 
pressions I formed on the spot; and in 
the .second place, I began on my way home, 
whilst my experiences were still fresh in 
my memory, to put down on paper the 
opinions I had formed with a view to 
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This test—originally meant to be 
a purely private exercise—and those articles 
are the basis of this book. 
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nnation, I found myself in 
_st by myself, the reason being, I thin 
t I went out with the ideas of modem 
Activism in mv mind.. Whilst these 
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sympathising with some of its eco 
demands, such as Protection and tlr 
manent Settlement found in Ben 
thu; at one moment take my place 
one bedfellow and at the next am - 
another. 

After conversations with men of im¬ 
portance in many different walks of life 
in India, I often pondered over the difficulty 
of getting a mental grasp of what India is. 
The thing eluded me. It was like at¬ 
tempting to pick up mercury between the 
fingers; and I certainly make no pretensions 
to have gripped it yet. But this conclusion 
I think is sound. A person can go to India 
for a short time, a flying visit, and if he 
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the fluctuations in policy natural to its 
own 1 king. No General Election changes 
its j ajority, no new Premier comes to 
alter , its course, no Parliamentary com¬ 
plication modifies its will. It runs in ruts. 
It has no machinery for self-criticism. 

I have tried to be just both in my appre¬ 
ciations and my depreciations. Not a sen¬ 
tence has been written without a recollection 
of the many proofs I had that there is 
generosity, fair-mindedness, and a desire to 
do i ; ight in all classes and all races in India. 
If iny one reading these pages detects in 
them an unhappy suggestion that all is 

that unsettlement is 


not well in India, 
getting ..worse, that we have not yet found 
the way of peace, that the West might be 
more hesitating in asserting the superiority 
of its materialist civilisation, I confess he 
will only have detected what is actually 
mjy feeling. 

(Beyond this I have only to say that the 
bciok is just what it says it is—the im¬ 
pressions of one who whilst in India tried 
to steep his mind in that of India. 
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rival steals away; he enters the Bay 
and is tossed and buffeted by the waves 
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of the rude West which roll shorewards 
in egotistical pride like an unconquered 
army buoyant with a lust for new conquests ; 
he skirts the coasts of Portugal upon 
swelling seas that heave like the breast of 
a strong man, passing slowly from the 
stage of mighty effort to that of peaceful 
slumber. The spell of the East has come 
thus far. Next morning Tangier gleams 
beneath the tawny mountains of Africa ; 
the light glistens on a sleepy sea ; the hills 
are parched unto death by the hot embrace 
of the ardent sun ; Gibraltar rises bare 

and blistering in front of him. When he 
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>lant carried far f 
;gling to master unc< 
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le soil, and d< 


and leaves, to adapt ii 
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oils. 


A iiv, heat increases ; more passive becc 
the sea; the mountains rise up bare, bro 
jagged, screened bv“ hot, shimmering t 
cooled by no kindly plant, rounded by 
gentle rain ; and the traveller feels that 
himself is. changing. He seems to be glidittg 
as though m sleep into a land of dreamj 
laziness, into peace, into the void. 

Most weary seamed the sea, weaiy the oar. 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

In a word, the spell of the East is taking 

jyy hold: of him.;'- y a ysgg ■•'■■■ .,}-i ||®| 

At. Marseilles the boisterous West pours 
: ;|p'i upon him like a douche from a spov* 
x-*jjj|g U p 0n ' y m , hk^ j' *fi 

train arrives. 
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bustle, a hurrying and a scurrying,, and 




from the mass emerges the particular. It 
is bduiicmg and talkative and overdressed. 
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ON THE WAY 11 

But the spell has hold of us. At night the 
moon ttiro'VTfS on the water its siiverff 
highway out into the infinite; the stars 
in the deep, transparent space of the heavens 
are beacon lights which. seem to shine as 
points in the eternal vastness —little points 
which {are footholds for the imagination 
journeying through the illimitable; . and 
during the day the cruel glitter of the sun, 
the. subdued energy of the sea, the stifling 
heat of the air, combine to oppress us 
into a subjection of being, and an acquies¬ 
cence in the decrees of the powers tnat 
created us and of which we are the play¬ 
things. We recline on deck reading novels ; 
the little sillinesses of social life become 
the occupation of the day; a queen of 
tragedy holds court on one part of the 
deck, one of happier dignity and equally 
alluring robes holds court on another part:; 
young things who have just left their 
solitary skiffs and have begun to row 
down life together, sit side by side com¬ 
muning by glances, leaving each other 
only to fetch a chocolate box or other 
such sweet offering; old things who have 
glided through those green glories oi the 
river of Time arid have come to the more 
sober banks where the stream gets broader 
and the sound of the surf of the ocean 
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treamy thing, . 
ijlliil® of the East lin 


B immediately you have paid your lamiin 
fee to the Arab at the jetty, and you walk 
into the dusty, smelling streets picketed 
by blackguards. Mosques, crowds of figures : y 
" long draperies, heat, tell you that the 
r est is far behind. You have glided int 
, new world as men do at death. You are 
K stranger inquisitive and gaping, a child 
opening its eyes upon a new scene. Then 
come- the deserts, tawny as the hide of a 
lion; with their queer cgmel creatures, and ;4; 
their robed, lithe children. The sun scorches 
everything up. Its breath is the breath of 
fire. It rises with menaces in its bloodshot 
eye; it crosses the heavens, blinding like a 
globe of molten silver; it sets in an expanse 
of the most gorgeous colours. Pursuing it, 
rises the moon, larger, redder, nearer than 
the West knows it; and even the winds of 
night come as from the mouth of the pit. 
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and the win ot the west gra .... 
e acquiescence of the East They 
appear on the morning of landing in their 
helmets. The novels, the flirtations, the ||||is 
listlessness are of the past. They are eher- 
cretin, thfiv are Attain aviH irrmerioTis : 


of men. The change is miraculous. ' They 
are lords returning home. North, and 
South, and East they go to their districts 

' 7 i . y o r * ^ •; , £ “ f ; ** »'V* . *' 1 

and their regiments, to 'govern and, over¬ 
awe, to rule and be vigilant. In the crowd 
they are like magnet centres from which 
forces emanate and to which forces are 
drawn. To what end is this peculiar state 
of things tending? What system Is it ' 
working out? What design is it com- 

restions will demand an 
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esc questioi 

answer more insistently and peremptorily ||;| 
than they have hitherto done; but ^vhat 
the answer is to be in the end only a ;vari 
man Will dogmatise about. Its broken 
syllables, like a few parts of a shattered 
record tablet, may be read in the work of 



m& 7 be able to put some of those syllables 
together. \ 
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in. most excell < 

^ some officials, 
moon lay on the black sky lit 
piece of fine jewellery. Fires 
amidst trees ; a little tram stc 
way off lit with oil lamps ; a chatt 
of men hidden in the shadows, anc 
unhappy and broken call of birds met us 
as we emerged into the darkness, thus 
I came to the capital of the most modern 
and enlightened of the Indian rulers. The 
early morning and the thoughts it brought 
’ being were peculiarly befitting the 
circumstances. 


It; is easy to criticise Baroda: 

"* a good deal of that since I re 


JU 


India. But Baroda can stand criticism. It 
is incomplete, it is inconsistent in detail, 
it i unfinished, it lapses into barbaric 
absurdities—-as Gothic architecture does. 

There are astrologers at. its Court. It 
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IN BARODA 

M recorded in official publications 
ttiat wnen the late Prince—a gvictim pg| 
Eton laud Oxford cidtee--- W as 
be married, the festivities were W by 

the Court soothsayers. To bring 4| even, 
off a Committee was appointed to assist 
the Prince, and a. volume was publishetU 
containing an inventory ol ehgible- >o«ng 
ladi#-I am not sure, however but that 
is only an adaptation of Western ways 
which the Maharajah may have observe . ; 
during one of his own visits to us. When 
the new palace was complete the Annua 
Report of the State informs us (190.-8) 
that amongst “the most notable even.s 
of the year” was “the removal ofethe 
State throne and gods . . . '.vita ™e poinp 
and necessary religious ceremony. _ ,. 

city itself no trace of the West is to be 
found, unless it be the tramway, lne 
open booths, the all but nude men women, 
and children squatting amongst the met- 
chandise, the crowds, the noise, bear no 
traces of the British Raj. We might as 
well never have fought Plassey or qujelled 

it _ 


tie iYlULUlJ' * * ,, | 

But in the densest corner of the city 
we were dragged up a steep flight of stairs, 
and on the first floor we discovered some 
twenty little mites in quaint draperies and 
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with sad, ; wise faces writing cabalistic char¬ 
acters on Mates. It was a compulsory school, 
one of tb / 1,200 which are now to be found 
all over the State, established since 1908, 
when the Maharajah decided to decree 
that elementary education was thence¬ 
forth to be free and compulsory. Puffing 
up after us came the schoolmaster in the 
limited garb of a Turkish bath attendant. 
The worthy man had been down gossiping 
in the bazaar and had rushed up. to show 
the sahib and the memsahib what wonderf ul 
things bis pupils could do. 

Not tar off was a technical school housed 
in part in the old palace where the Gaekwars 
used to be married. There we saw pupils 
do pattern-making, engineering, carpentry, 
weaving, dyeing.. Near at hand were chemi¬ 
cal laboratories and art studios. Elsewhere 
girls were being taught the same lessons 
as boys, and were, in addition, being initiated 
into such domestic arts as cooking and 
sewing. Above all was the College and its 
adjunct the Museum, European in every¬ 
thing ’except in the insufferable heat of its 
atmosphere. British art, British philosophy, 
British text-books ! The temperature, the 
glimpses of palms through the windows, 
the bullock carts passing along the road 
in front, the graceful figures with bowls 






i and beds. 

iaWes planned and made oy gaiue U „, 
from K w. But again the. sun of India 
pwly Rasters the will of man. Miles o jgggg 
ose pipes try to moisten the parcim. .»> 
cool the'roots of the grass and the 

sand flowers. Standing on the balconies 

ne Lakshmi Vilas Palace one can see 

* * rvn oo otic can see tlic 

smuggle going on . 




struggle going ou ™ „ 

rei of a contest between wrestlers. 

And as one looks down upon the strife, one s 
eyes become blind to flowers and gardens 
and sun. One sees races and civilisations, 
, each other, and 
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man apd nature, gripping each other, an 1 
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man apia nature, ,,11 

the sphinx face of Destiny, who knows ali 

but telils nothing, looking on. 
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dng a thousand herds of cattle -vai 
- over innumerable tracks convey 
villages. This is Rajputarra, * 

1 P rowi warriors and brave w|u. 
aroda, with a smile, says, “ % am 
ixwdem *’; Rajputana, with a haiighty 
sniff, says, “ I keep the old ways.” fcom- 
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of it; some of its chiefs hanker aftei 
Philistinism. But these degeneracies ~ are . 
still exceptions. ■ |jjf§|||| | |||^|| Jg||| 

The first Rajput chief I met, the well- 
known Sir Pratap Singh, of whom so nr any 
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and that the .probability therefore was that 
he would have to die on a bed. Pax; Britan- 
nica was nothing to him except an evidence 
that the Golden Age had passed. He was 
praying to be allowed to lead his polo team 
against Bengal politicians, and was promis¬ 
ing to do the necessary damage with the 
handles of the clubs. It is he who is sup¬ 
posed to have said that within a few hours 
of the British withdrawal from India there 
would not be a rupee or a virgin left in 
Bengal—or something to that effect. He 
is a son in spirit of one of those famous 
Rajput heroes who, finding himself dying, 
sent to Lanza, prince of: Multan, begging as 
a last favour “ the gift of battle.” When 
the prince, agreed Rawal’s “ soul was re¬ 
joiced, He performed his ablutions, wor¬ 
shipped. the gods, bestowed charity, and 
withdrew his thoughts from the world.” 
Two or three days under the same roof as 
Sir Pratap made me understand the spirit 
of Chi tor 

Whoever comes to India and does not sit 
down on the plain below Chitor with a 
history at his elbow and a plan on his lap, 
and then go up the hill—on an elephant if 
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uest House, up on a hitj commanding 

- views over mountain ajnd plain and 

lake, watching the sun set and listening to 

ar» old man t.#dl rtf Prntan +Via f -r\c rxf AL*to» 



an old man tell of Pratap, the foe of Akbar, 
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Youth returned and swelled in our veins. 
The glamour of chivalry enthralled us. 
But when the pinks and the yellows were 
deepening into night, the tales Were broken 
by the crunching of horses’ feet on the 
gravel. We were like sleepers ryused from 
dreaming. After all, we were of! the West, 
and in the garb of the West we had to 
go out and dine with the representative of 
the British Raj in this old-wprld State. 
I am afraid he thought us very dull. I 
was careering over the plains of Hajputana, 
living in times that are gone,) and with 
men who have been but dust for. centuries. 
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> of the people. The train 
heights ^twists and doubles, 
puffs, r. ;es and almost sticks 
pirouettes roi id comers and glides 
the edges of p recipices. 

At first the journey is interesting, 
mountains receive their visitor with 
splendour. They throw their arms about 
- him ; they envelop him in their mightiness ; 
they soothe him and overwhelm him by 
their massive grandeur. But they pall as 

ftp tmire m\ CimU „ J 
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who at length beholds the sacred snow- 


clad mountains from which the Ganges 


comes, and alights amongst the dwelling- 
places of those who are permitted to live 
on this Olympus. 

They tell, us that the railway journey, 
with the e pectations of its start dying 

31 









the more 

ave private establishment 
They have a staff of ruin 
and their ladies sally fort 
the afternoon, and, arr 
of the West, are pulled im 1 
ce proud 

fter an interesting event. I ha\ 

that drily those) who have been i 
Simla can imagine what the more delectable 

narts of be ivpn are litrp T V>« nl«rv hpAn 


parts of heaven are like. I have al 
told by poor, overworked, over 
and overspending officials that; 
the nonsense poured into the m. 
innocent Europeans who know 
world. But I must write of wl 
of how I ; felt—and of how, ultimo 
laughed aid sorrow ed. 

Taken individually, the Indian 
has more than the Average amc 


He is sensitive a/nd introspective, for he 


tilts 


suffers from fever .and exile, and so his very 


virtues become sjf burden to him. H 
honest, he worsh' bs efficiency, he is se 
of his high calling to rule equitably 
does his best in these respects, and he 
spares himself ip the doing of it. Bi 
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Moreover, lie feels that prestige is the 
bulwark of his rule. We do not rule India 
by the sword, but by our prestige. “ The 
sahib is a man of power ”; so says the 
Indian; and, adds the sahib himself, “ Akbar, 
and not a-Whitehall official, is the..potentate 
upon whom | should model myself.” Thus 
it happens .that when a Member of the House 
of Commons .puts questions about the sahib, 
the sahib regents it. He constructs theories 
t the questioning Member ; the Anglo- 
idian Presji assists his imagination. So the 
beeo jis more dignified, more intro¬ 
spective, n? ;re conscious of his own virtue, 
more resej fid about questions in Parlia¬ 
ment, less:' careful of his manners. He 
murmurs more devoutly about “ prestige,” 
that occult abracadabra which surrounds 
him with magical influences and which 
makes him sacred. He thus tends to be¬ 
come a thing apart, to become a Rajah who 
is convinced that his ancestor was a moon 
or a sun or other respectable deity. As a 
matter of simple and sober fact, he is 
only a ffiOod average Englishman, with re¬ 
markably little knowledge of the world 
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delightful fellow. He has 

He looks vou in the lae< 


)ks another, and is 
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*-'» yoj ; l as you are in him. 


'feet; his face is as nanuovmv «? 
,n’s. The fact that he is likely to be 
one day by a neighbour from behind 
ilder seems to raise his thoughts above 
mundane affairs of life, and he swaggers 
along prepared to take pot-luck when it 
monies. He holds life at a low fee ; he is a 
’ ;t. There has been nobody like him 
e 1 peace between England and 
was | cemented, and the Borderc 
ider both bade the world a 
uence. Even the blindest Ans 
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Indian cannot despise him. He is a 
and a brother amongst white men. 

I have not been able to make up my 
1 -jther the following story, which seems 

39 
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f: filthv lucre and his habits 
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carry him far. 

eves in rifles, and. despises bombs 
>r the same reason he holds the Babu 
ltempt. He dearly loves a raid, and if 
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an offence against the British Government, 
and would be punished. Thus, law and 
order runs in a channel through the country 
towards Cabui. • -Yy 

True, the law and order; still needs the 
support of the rifle, but nojt so much as it 
used to do. On Tuesdays imd Fridays the 
British Government sends an, escort of troops 
up the Pass to protect caravans going be¬ 
tween India and Afghanistan, and a special 
force called the Khvber Rifles has been 
enrolled for this purpose. Therefore, on 
those days, and on special occasions when 
necessary, a cavalcade starts from the 
Jamrud Fort, on the Indian side of the Pass. 
Hundreds of camels and scores of donkeys 
and buffaloes, laden with everything, from 
grand pianos to scrap-iron, fsdl into line. 
The march to Cabui begins. The dusty, red 
road ascends and becomes stpelv grey in. 
colour. The mountains close in. With 
rifles slung across their backs, the hillmen 
appear tending their flocks, oy whacking 
their donkeys, or wandering aimlessly about, 
thinking perhaps of the good old times when 
caravans gave sport and an ampler living. 
Silhouetted against the sky on every hill¬ 
top two or three guards are seen keeping 
watch, and forts are frequently phssed. As 
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the road winds in its ascent, magnificent 
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to action. .would find him 

?* and he would pave no thoughfc 
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rhat the consequencesl would be. It 

would be the will of the Lord. It would 


be the fate of man. It woulfd be tlie event 
foreordained since the beginning of thef$l§f 


world. And. the Pathan for a few brief 
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weeks would take his rifle \ off his back, 
and the hills would echo and re-echo the 
ack of guns and the cries of fighting-men. 
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tie Pathan would be enjoying himself. 
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of the Indian National Cc 
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afternoon, dined with the Moslem League 
in the evening, and filled in the interstices 
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; his manner was often pi 
He was a, limb of the Church 
Austere, independent, c 
tanieal was his character, and ! 
those qualities to his followers. Y ou 
them, therefore, to day in Lahore, their 
•pital city, dour and determined, ready to 
|ji|;; ! sacrifice and be sacrificed, propagandists of 
an accomplished order. They are indeed 
■ ": 0 f Hinduism—and id is wc 


for us to remember that Puritanism became 
political only under an intolerable Govern- 
Sill ment. The Arvas are opposed to the Mo- 


hammedans; they are opposed to the Chris- 


tians; they attack both. Thev ask no 

P : i| : ’ \ 


1 The best account of the Swami and his work is “ An 
English Translation of Satyarih Prakash” (Vi id Press, 

.1908. The book is also a most characteristic 



the Hindu mind. 
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news. 


'Tth this main purpose 

i i 

bve studied the metho 
>ts. What have the Cl 
Established schools and 
Ary a Somaj determined to do the same 


line relief schemes, promoted education, 
> on. The Somaj promotes famii 
other charitable relief, and is working 

Its school 

client, and its members have been 




friends of female education. But 


is perhaps hard and bigoted. But it is 
self-sacrificing, and when embodied in such 


men as Lala Hans Raj, the ascetic Principal 

1 The member# started relief for children left destitute 
by the famine of 1890-7. They, then brought 250 Hindu 
.children into five orphanages. The bad times of 1S99 
made them renew their efforts* This is a significant 
sentence from the Report of the Lahore Society for the 
period between October 1899 atnd November 1000. It 
refers to i4 th it premier nobleman of Jodhpur,” and describes 
him ; absorbed as he was in the work of administration 
in general, he coaid not do much in the way of checking 
the tide rii iniciflinnflr'v in the matter of orphan 
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_nism l whilst in' I 0 iPL 
thing akin to a Catholic movement. It 
because Swami Dayanand, the fouudei 
the Arya Soma}, was a rough Philistine 
Luther that his. society has nourished in 
Indus valley. 

' ‘ There is a good deal of the West a 

Mnp. Piirnfl.hi. But he is an Indian. 


the Punjabi. But he is an Indian, 
will have no importations either of ~" ri 
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or of faith. If he throws the priesthood of 
the Brahmins to the four winds, he does not 
create as his justification a hew eclectic fa5^ 
like that of the Brahmo Somaj ; he g 
back to his own scriptures with the sa 

Christian retui 
me n, 
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to his creeds. Wh 
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st they shouk 
fit': : Mohammedan, Hintim 
Freemasonry. Where 
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leaves 


breach open 
Hinduism to follow. 

. regards'the Hindu as some suffr 

y''5ii|S|;*man. 

This is the present frame of mind of th 
f* v: y. Mohammedan. He feels he must have 

camp of his own, a party to look after him, 
and, above all, that his community must 
;V be regarded as a separate political entity 
and be represented as such on all legislative 
councils. Then, and then only, he says, will 
he be safe. 

In addition to these things, lie talks of 
his greater loyalty, of the impossibility of 
Indian self-government on paper; but I 
smile at that. In the Mohammedan camp 
there is a store of spare arms for show, and 
his acute leaders naturally show them. These 
arguments belong to that store. They are 
only 1 dit out for effect, though some 
of our officials think otherwise. Thefreamp 
and everything in it is brand-new. 

Before exploring the Hindu camp I n; 
say something about the part which the 
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the biKr regiments 
broke out m the lls 
mainly from blundering t, 
acts of the Government, win 
in touch with t; 
proposed its Colonisation Bill jj 
which it was drafted, and woul< 
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ion.” There was a man of the nai 
at Itai active in politics at the time 
He was a member of the Arya Somaj. he 
. speaker, he was a Ci (.'on, 
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wallah.” He was marked for depo 
yet at no time had the Government 
of evidence against him, except the 4 


aosini its Colonisation Bill and 
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l methods. The man in 
uses his power, whether it i 


o! a not too honest detective 
t, or a not too dLif 


1 judiciary. Put it as nic 1 
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i-Her wrote, grudgingly admitting th 
3 t be so bad as it was painted, left no dor 
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enares, from which oftensn 
incense, are just beginning to 
selves. A woman sweeps at h 
“ ire that has been 


wny light is warming to 
n to rise from the dc 
Suddenly there is an end 
the Ganges flows at our lee 
river comes down in a magi 
banks on the outer curve 
ire stands Benares—steps, temp] 

; terraces fror 
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water, the two tall niinai 

forming the crowning point of all. 
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which rise upwards in uninterrupted flights 
•'■••/and' others which are broken by shrines, by 
masses of bamboo rods bearing wicker-work 
baskets at their tips, by platforms where 
wise and holy men teach novices the way 
of life, and in the end we come to where the 
poor Hindu body seeks rest at last. All day 
long thin blue columns of smoke rise from 
this ghat; all day long they seem to be 
building piles of wood there ; all day long 
processions come bearing gaily decorated 
burdens on their shoulders. The bodies 
wrapped up in white, or pink, or yellow 
cloth, lie wi th their feet in the water waiting 
for the pyre. You see them in rows 
thus. And the smoke rises 
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crowd always lingers 
wanders an array of que< 
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a all over. 

ling. It looks upon 


the kindliest of eyes. Its moi 
’ n g devotion obliterate its ye 


Moreover, it clc 



o{ maternity when tl 

less, after having dwelt m hoi_ 

is borne with bands m 


- into the Ganges. When 
were told, the hearts of the wo 
pty as when a child dies. They < 
doorways and balconies to 
:en away, and they weep at her _ 

I 44 And is it all real ? ” I asked. 44 Ye 
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‘ no ! ’ was the reply of an English friene 
o has lived long amongst the people 
has twined herself round m 
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ent to worship. ' 5 She follows he 
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Here there is life and 
t*. This is Bengal. 

<rom the moment 1 set foot in India th~ 

me 

of Bengal! 
ere I am passing under the spell of both. 
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;ed as a degraded subordinate, 
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impertinent at times 
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ie Punjab, he is a dour mi 
e individual who shows a tent 
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son of lively imagination who tl 
India and whose nationalism finds ex- 
^ssion not only in politics but in every 
form of activity. Consequently, Bengal 
’’tics are too volatile, too philosophic" 
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There are no good political 
re. There are excellent speakers 


; writers, 


none < 
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common popular suzigs>, uu, ui 
in an unknown tongue swej 
iy one off his legs by the vim of h 
[q and the enchantment of his music. I 
1 been picked up on the Calcutta streets 
le was singing some of the Ber^ K 
' hymns. 
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the bereavement to its heart 
Partition ; it will cling font 
|S : ; on the shores of its enthusiasi 
it will throw up the bomb-thrower «« 
troubled sea throws up foam, and fi 
all will come Xndia- 

I sat at the table of the great offn 
in bad temper and rude manner he dei 
of me to tell him where I had been, whc 
seen, and of what I was 




the prayers. And he laughed a great rude 
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^Mwf^sterh laugh; and exp ■ . ^ 

blind positive Western superficialities. Me 
||S| knew nothing about the pictures ; thehv 
were a mixture of double meaning and 
tion; he had no inner appreciation 
the prayers. Each sentence ended with 
authoritative l hnotv, But X had heard 
children, sing and the women talk, and 
men join in with both. And I thii 
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feature of the 
is that the Bi 
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with different ideals 
thoughts, different customs from th 
whom they rule. When the offic' 
me, as they were very fond of doing, tin 
one could really know anything about 
country after a stay of a few weeks, I 
to agree with them most sincerely, 
then ask whether they considered that 
with their longer experience knew a 
really about the two dominant infl 
in the life of the Indians- 
■ and their womenfolk. 

No doubt some Englishmen, esp 
Max Muller who had never been to In 
have gained fuller knowledge of the hi; 
and the varieties of religious beliefs in 
than any of the Indians themselves 
t did Max Muller, does any 
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1 This chapter and the next are written by my wife, who 
was able to get interesting peeps at tire life of the women. 
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With regard to the women, even super¬ 
ficial knowledge is impossible to the British 
person of the male sex, for the orthodox 
juju or Mohammedan lady who is above 


the coolie rank keeps herself 




from 




the outside worlds and no Englishman can 
meet her or speak to her face to face. Yet 
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j think it is no exaggeration to say that 
religion and marriage, the two sides of life 
in which such a gulf is fixed between West 
and East, have even more absorbing and 
universal influence upon the lives of the 
Indians than upon those of our own people 
at home. 

Whilst impossible for the English man, 
it is very difficult for the English woman to 
enter into the lives of her sisters behind the 
Purdah, or veil. One need not be a suffra¬ 
gette to find it hard to imagine living through 
year after year of seclusion in a zenana, 
seeing no sights beyond the walls of one’s 
own apartments or garden, meeting no male 





person except the men of one’s immediate 
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In the most old -fas! 

honed of all the Native 

i tales of India, that 

of Udaipur, the Maha- 

aiii is invisible to la< 

lies of English tongue. 

Ier name can never 

be mentioned in con- 

ersation with her hi 

asband or her son ; it 


iidu <3* u»u v/cu ? v v o * 

w *vor to examine the ear alone, which was 
put through a hole in a screening veil. But 
sometimes when the Maharana has seemed 


to be persuaded to some improvement in 
his rule, a deadlock suddenly arises. He 
will not move any further in the desired 
direction, and gives no reason for his change, 
nit his British advisers suspect — they 
cannot know—that the Maharani has put 
her foot down and that she is the obstacle, 
an obstacle hopeless for them to reach. 

In how many other cases may it not be 
the woman’s influence which baffles our 
officials and turns their, plans to naught 
, an influence of which they are necessarily 
ignorant and which is 
strong and subtle ? 
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pleasure of talking 

wife of the Maharajah of Gwalior, one 
the most enterprising and Europeanised 
the Indian princes. We were invited to 
Falaee for the birthday party of the Dow¬ 
ager Maharani, and joined the Indian men 
and the British men and women who were 
her guests at games and conversation in the 
garden. - ( m % % 

The royal ladies and their attendants only 
shared in the festivities by watching them 
through the screened windows of their 
apartments, but afterwards the lady guests 




ie is away from home, whilst his 
derstand, has charge of some of hi 
ces as her daily share of responsibilit 
e is a shadow over the lives of i 
g couple. Married whilst still c 
If, the wife has no children. 

on in the twenties, but is smal 
j-looking, as if she were a child 
all the laws of heirship and 
on the Maharajah ought to marry £ 

1 wife to secure an heir. Will he give 
custom and convenience and per- 
jreak the heart of his first love, or 
Id to the Western ideal and keep 
niy unto her ? Which way does 
iger’s influence draw him ? Such 
problems which occur in the 
which we are free, 
a glimpse of another royal tragedy 
visit I paid at Baroda to the widow of 
laekwar’s eldest son. The princess 
at her lessons when I called, and came 
them to talk to me and to show 
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3ess to secure whoi 


marriageable 


when 
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to 


for the prince’s approval, so that he 
some choice in the matter. The 
princess has her mother and grs 
living with her, and an English nurse, 
ares with her the charge of the child] 

The young girl, for she is no more, is wr 
devoting four hours a day to study, 
hours of which are given to English, 
education is decidedly hampered when one 
is the mother of three children at an age 
when European young ladies are still at 
school. 

The princess looked sweetly pretty in 
white widow’s robes, and she was gr 
and courteous and smiling. By the deatn 


;:0': of her husband she is condemned to perpet 

seclusion and quietude; the joys of Ji 
are forfeited by widows however 



the springtime of their Ufe the blow may 
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to live for, but many girls are widows before 
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i each other, r 
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tied by the low necks of the ladie 
v viceroy’s wife who wanted t 
ity of English womanhood i 
re Indians would do well L. 
^^ptuary law with regard to t 1 " 
of clothing that the ladies attend! 

; should wear, and also perhaps 
nd of private theatricals in whit 
aidens should take part. 

T 1 ave given instances of the lif 
rank, but they are typical 

etiquette exist. 

do things whic 
lily would be 
las I had to speak 
r questions with a 

*_x*„ hesitation, for whilst 

t e$j for instance, I found it 
correct for the ladies of the house to 
r sing for my entertainment, in other 

. * ’ mt suggestion that tho 

some interest in 
would evidently have been a de 
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jrs-in-law, whilst in an 
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Hjj jokes between the hostess s 
..idles invited to meet ibc? which the 
nreter, an elderly woman attendant 
ided translating to me. 

through all, certain common 1'eatu 
ound: marriage before girlhood|:„ 
wov J ; consequent seclusion from the out- 
Je world, the. husband and the immediate Jg 
imilv forming the horizon of the th 
" plans of each day; knowledge of our. 
r world gained only at second-hand, or 


/ peeping uuu«§« v,y-*-**v*v .~~ » 

ic blank lives of the widows ; and in some^ v ^ 


crevices ; 


cases the growing desire for emancipation 
and for a freedom more like that of which 
they have examples always before them 
in the womenfolk of the British Raj. 
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hight almost sum up the position ol 
•men in India bv saying that it is a country 
thout young girls. One simply pines to 
J an English maiden in her early teens, 
■ the curse upon the British Raj is that 
reasons of health parents cannot keep 
hr children with them, after they are a 
ew years old, until they are full grown and 
eady to move in society. 

I remember in a dingy station how my 
heart gave a glad leap because I saw' an 
English skirt approaching in the distance 
’ was a foot or two above the grounc 


and so proved that its wearer was still not 
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grown up, and when the girl came near it 
was a joy simply to sit and look at her. 


though in England I pass every day dozens 
of maidens of the same age who are more 
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: attractive-looking. 

Amongst the Indians I ce 
most charming girls in their teens, ! 
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saw many 
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f| come back to ray memory whom T met in 
various zenanas, and wiio were radiantly 
and delicately beautiful in their coloured 
silks and dainty jewels. But one had to 
remember that they were married women, 
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If perhaps mothers of families, with the re¬ 
sponsibilities of life already settled for them. 
The poetry of maidenhood is absent;, the 
child is transformed into the wife without 
those precious years of waiting and growth 
when the princely knight is still in the future 
and the romance of life is still ethereal and 
delightful in its uncertainty. 

Amongst the poorer classes it is just the 
same. In the villages dear little dark-eyed 
girls run up to one and smile, and one’s 
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| experienced guide announces that they are 
matrons because they are wearing bracelets 
above their elbow\s. Or in the jute or cotton 
mills one sees little girls whom one almost 
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suspects of being under even the low age 
(nine years) at which children may work in 
mills in India, and one is told that the red 
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paint along the parting of the Mack hair 
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vied. I asked 




is the sign that they are mam 
an Indian lady doctor one day whether 
there were fewer child-mothers now than 
formerly, and she told me that she had 
attended 
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one mother of fifteen, that day and 


one of fourteen the day before, The physical 
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results of such motherhood have Been at* 
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In 1890, after the tragic death 
of the chill-wife Pulmani Dasi, a memorial 
i’, against child-marriage signed by fijftyvpye^M^K 
lady doctors in India was presented to the 
Government. Its cramping effects, men¬ 
tally and morally, are acknowledged as evil 
by the most earnest of Indian reformers* ISi 
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Upon this the questions naturally arise . 

In what direction are reformers in India y 
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working to change these customs which they 
recognise as evil, and what progress are they 
making? We have all heard how the British 
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This was in 1829, and a petition was pre¬ 
sented to the Privy Council against the 
abolition, which was signed by 18,000 
Indians, including members of the best 
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Calcutta families. 

I suppose now it would be difficult to get 
one signature in favour of its restitution. 

there are complaints not altogether 
without justification that the zeal for social 
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and English to work together for such 
reforms as the abolition of Sati, the pro¬ 
hibition of infanticide, the raising of the age 


of consent, and the Widow Remarriage Act, 
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has waned, and that advanced thinkers 
espouse political agitation and neglect social 
reform. 

" It is pointed out that “cold Sati”; the 
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cutting off of the widows from all social 
pleasures and independence, is a more-linger- 


mg cruelty than burning alive, and charges 
are made against Indian reformers' who 


marry children themselves or who refuse to 


ifci countenance any departure from tradition 


in the case of even the youngest widows in 


their own family. On the other hand, we 
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force 


inuist recognise that it is hard to fight against 

* the decrees of caste which have all the force 
of social custom backed up by the religion 
of generations. 
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Quotations are given from the old sacred 
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books to show that child-marriage is a com¬ 
paratively recent innovation. Many indeed 
say that this and the zenana system came 
into force amongst the Hindus as a pro¬ 
tection for their girls and women against the 
Mohammedan invaders. A parallel to this 
may be found in recent years in the Chenab 
Colony, one of the Punjab deserts so 


wonderfully turned into fruitful land bv a 


system of canals. In the times when the 


land was desert the Janglis, the old grazier 
population somewhat like our gypsies, used 
to marry their men at thirty to thirty-five 



their girls 
of age, and the re£ 
distrust of their immigrant 
“Now no one can be relied upon.” 

The Indian reformer nowadays \ 
swears that he will not marry a child-wi: 
finds it difficult to meet with any you- 
maiden of more mature years still unw 
and if he proposes to marry a widow, thou| 
this is legal in the eyes of British officials 

■ it cuts both the bridegroom and bride o 
from their families, and consequents 
their whole status both in society 
their religious life. Yet there certainly is 
: ^ gradual movement towards later marriag< 
and more equality between the sexes, anc 
this is chiefly helped by the spread of educa¬ 
tion amongst; girls and women as well as 
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amongst boys and men. 

Though the lead in female education was 
’ Christians (the first day school for 
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in 1807 by Mrs. Han 
irshman, a missionary), the Parsees were 
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behind, and the late 









school and college, I found one 
iooI established and another being 


of. Most of the secondary schools fc 
have to include a great deal of primary 
education. Indeed, in the whole of India, 
in 1909, excluding European schools, there 


were only 1,208 girls in the . higher stage 


secondary schools, out of a total of 560,26 
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under instruction, and 563 of these were in 
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The number of girls in primary schools is 

as compared with 348,510 in 1902. 
of these little girls go to the boys’ 
schools and learn with their brothers, but 
: t is usually much easier to get them to 
ittend separate girls’ schools, and even in 
""ritry districts the number of these is 
rig increased. In one village we visited 
we heard there was a girls’ school, and after 

_ -i---jt we found it in a side street- 

out to be a small dark room 
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age ; in Madras ' 5*1 
3*2 ; in the United Province 
11 -— * -receiving ~ A ' 
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, of every hundred is not much 
>ud of, especially when we 
most of these, largely owing to the ea 
of marriage, only attain a smatter 
reading and writing and excec 
inentarv knowledge. The obstacle no 1 * 
the way is not so much in the oppos: 
of the people themselves. In the zenani 
they are crying out for learning. I sha 
never forget the eager hungry look of 
Mohammedan girl, dressed up in silks ai 
jewels, whose mother told me she had sor 
teachers in for her, but there was no scho« 
within reach to which to send her. 
brother interpreted to me that his sister 
been “ very, very much wanting to see y< , 
and I felt it pathetic that a few minutes 
glimpse of a visitor from the outside world 
from which she was cut off, should be 








the difficulty of getting women lead 
"Tie division between the sexes makes n 
hers impossible in most places, but the 
>men marry so early that they have no 
time to train for teaching. Here, again, 
w have to get rid of our English ideas before 
we can approach the Indian problem. As 
the material for teachers we must think of 
prls who leave school before they are in their 
teens, or, at any rate, whilst in their early 
teens, in order to get married, and who after 
marriage are “ purdah nashin,” kept behind 
the veil. To get women teachers the cus¬ 
toms of ages have to be broken down, as 
is the case to a slowly increasing extent, or 
the Government must fall back upon the 
widows and confer a double benefit by 
giving them status and interesting work 
and finding women teachers for the zenanas 
and the girls’ schools. The Hindus them¬ 
selves have started some very interesting 
widows’ homes, where some of the widows 
are given book-learning, whilst others con¬ 
centrate more upon needlework and other 
hand industries. Training uneducated 
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ods, are due. It is the worm 
>re keenly than the men the si 




ian nationality w, 

Bombay hold a crowded public me 

It is sheer blindness to over 
>men’s influence as a factor in tl 
w troubling the Govermner* 

>w to enlist that influence ar_ 

e women of the country to co-c 
th us in its. progress and good gover 
i problem which, if it is to be satisfy 
ved, will need patience, effort, n 
d, above all, sympathy- 
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ve written of India; but before on 
-s been here a week, one doubts if In< 
ists. The sightseer, with wonder in ] 
/<j|> hastens to the Bombay bazaars. He 
stands perhaps at the corner where the 
silversmiths work opposite to the copper- 
iths, and where the gilded Jain temple 
so conspicuous a feature in the street 
' itecture. Past him pour, as though 
:ed in a pageant, tribes, races, creeds, 
castes, all distinctively marked by dress, 
hair, carriage, face, religious symbols borne 
4 - u ~ * 3 each one standing out 

ear may not 


on the 
from the other. 


but if it were, it would hear a multitude of 
tongues, and those using them understand 
each other as little as the English onlooker 
understands any one of them. There a: 
jf of these languages in use in India, and 
. they are so diverse that they belong to si 
great families of human speech. 60,000, 


> on. 


itself. 
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dr 


> ; 


religions’. 

[induism with 207,000,000 adl 
immedanism with 02,500,000; and 
religions difference indicates to a \ 
' it different historical origins, conflh 
1 ideals, and disrupting social s 
^ Within these two camps eher< 
ler divisions. The Mohammedan 
is in conflict with his brother Shiah, 
nly over a matter as to whether a e 


two were false or 


but 


ceedingly important personages ann 
e Faithful. Though these Mohamr 


visions 
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and discord they are not such as to dei 
eligious unity. That is not exact!” 
ease with the Hindu camp, where dr. * 
of caste mean so much that they not 
be the people, but condemn 
of the total Hindu population 
ittle removed from that of the 
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The Sudra is not Jp.^ 
:ceive religious instruction or to take 
in religious observance; the penana 
mired for killing hini, according i 

• _ _i: it. _ & 










th his inheritance 
is 

; since his ] 

a fair way to become the ni£ 
lia—broods resentfully over the pa: 
d nurses in his heart a pride of race ai 
‘ which is nourished by the feeling tin 
belongs to the highest of the Brahmir 
well as to the last of the conquerors 
the Rajput, with his chivalrous 
)irit and contempt for the educated Hindu 
ditical agitator, boasts a purity of blood 


running clear since an early Aryan emigra- 

i • ~ « * TT* I , i i . 


tion across the Himalayas; the Bengali is 

Ht^raTV of rnmhlf* minrl «p.nsit.iv#» Vinrhnnvinnv. 




literary, of nimble mind, sensitive, harbouring 

. . . . _ n 




resentment, nationalist to the core. These 








are some of the types which history has made 


for our confusion. Then on the north-west 


meet with the last invader next to our- 
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-the Mohammedan, whose children 
still live in the Middle Ages, who cares nothin; 
about India, whosf notion of social u 
may be Pan-Islamism, or if not tha 
nothing at all, who has no part in the politi 
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is unnecess 


races which are foi 


northern borders, and which oi 


the streets of Simla and Darjeel 


the terraced fields of Nepaul, anc 
totally uncivilised men of the bush and 
Us. 


there is the important political 
t that iifiS-Native States exist over an 
of 679,893 square miles against a British 
area of 1,087,000 square miles, and with a 
population of 62,500,000 souls. 

Can these be united in one nation ? 
When the Mahratta Brahmin and the Ben¬ 
gali Babu cry together for a nationa 
movement, does each only seek for the 
dominance of his own kind ? Has he de¬ 
luded himself so that “ India ” in h 
mouth means himself and his own caste 
Has he honestly faced what the morrow 
India’s independence is to bring ? 

On this point, too, history is unmerciful 
The story of India is but a series of kaleidO' 
scopic changes, in which the popular notion 
+Uo+- the Mohammedans conquered the 
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as. Would there 1 
5 re than there 

Would the retreat of the __ 

mvader be anything more than the sigr 
r another to appear, and would not the 
d of one regime of subjection be bi 
e opening of another ? till 


away 


m the heroic ages there 


is an India. Learning and art flourished 


lin its borders. Its commerce flowed 


erever markets then were. Its science 
nearly as far in the jungles of 
as our own. Its philosophy pene- 
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aspiration. “ Bring me one of the 





teachers of India,” said Alexander’s master, 


ffp 
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o, when told that his youthful pupil 




imed campaigns across the Himalayas. 


til 


that India has vanished. There is a 
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glimpse of it in the Mahabharata and the 
Kamayana; vestiges of it are found in 
remnants of the scientific literature 
survived the furies of raid and con¬ 
quest ; traces of it are met with in the 
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liter attire of other people. The Nationalist 
movement of to-day is trying to revive it 



has gone a little beneath the suri 
Indian life. The civilisation and the genius 
of India are now patched by the alien civilisa¬ 
tion and genius of the West. The political 
problem of India, for instance, is not that 
of an Oriental people, but of an Oriental 
people whose leaders are imbued with 
Western education and are trying to assimi- 
late its culture. From this comes confusion. 

At first sight, and on t 3 surface, India 
appears to be a land where people live 
side by side but do not form a national 
community. The hope of a united India, 
an India conscious of a national unity of 
purpose and destiny, seems to be the vainest 
of vain dreams. 
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The visitor to India, particularly i 
shows signs of consulting T '' 
is reminded at every turn 
has many vices. The who! 
presented to him as being heathen, ... 
there is, perhaps, no more highly ch 
people in the world. They may ] 
force of will, but they certainly < 
in civilisation. But at the li 
eir worst children is the Babu, tl 
cated or semi-educated Hindu. The i 
is the devil incarnate. He has a 
mind and no conscience ; he is as crool 
as sin, and in his hands simple-mindec 
Westerns like myself are as clay unc 
the moulding thumb of the potter. He i , 
in addition, a mean-spirited coward, who 
neaks through life doing mischief because 
e loves it. In fact, no one can do justice 
o the Babu except an Anglo-Indian of at 
least thirty years’ standing. That is what 
^e stranger is told by his kith and kii 
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we call bribes the 
and when servants of the 
ds visitors and in a barefacec 
ask for gifts, they are, in their own eyes, 
doing nothing more than a waiter doi 1_ ~ 
touches his front hair and whines, 
lember the waiter, sir.*’ Moreover, one 
cannot help feeling that had the 




_ndian been determined to eradicate 
evil he could have done so, intricate though 
s ramifications undoubtedly are. I was 
he guest of highly placed officials who have 
* ted upon honesty and have got it. 




ta 
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•y, however, will never disappear 
proper wages are paid. The servants 
attend collectors are paid Rs. 5 to 
month; village accountants, whc 
records on which assessments are made, 
receive Rs. 10, Rs. 12, and Rs. 14; field super¬ 
intendents, who check these accountants, 
s. 20 to Rs. SO. The ordinary police, the 
ost corrupt of all the public servants of 
India; are paid from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 pet month, 
and head constables, whose dishonesties and 
ositions can hardly be surpassed, are 


ii 


Tho exchange value of the rupee is now fixed at fifteen 
the pound sterling. 
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any crime you choose to charg 
your nearest police officer is probabh 
to oblige you for a very moderate eonsi 
tion. If you want him arrested and parad 
through the streets in handcuffs, that is t 
easiest matter in the world. It is pleas a *, 
to bear record, however, that although I wa 
' I: in the very best position to hear in conf 
denee of the character of the Indie 
nagistrates, a very small number of th« 
vvere even suspected of tempering just, 
with monetary considerations and this c 

__ _^ Imonrif orif ^ T 






so is 
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however, cannot be denied. 

Unfortunately we do not always set 
>od example ourselves. The nimble i 

» of these wages are now being raised. But the 
.y nominal, owing to the increased cost c 

_„ government of Bombay (Financial Statement 

1900—10), for instance, has had to raise the s- 1 —- ~ 

from 10 to 20 per cent, owing tc 
uotwaciiDo , but when the pay of the police is rai‘ 
j a smaller fraction, wo are asked to accopt that f»« 
acreaso in real wages. 

2 It is worth while observing that nine-tenths of the 
—“dual civil suits and more than three-fourths of the 
isterial. business of the country come before Indian 
es and magistrates.— M. eitiw'cindv.ni oft Indian Ad~ 
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spirit as an attribute, and pursue t. 
no further. This explanation, howe 
altogether insufficient. The pher 
more study. 

first place, the state of things 
ed has arisen in spite of the s - 
rnnation pronounced upon it ir 
ed Books. “ The witness who sj 
falsely shall be bound fast by Varuna’s 
fetters during one hundred births : let men 
therefore give no false testimony. . . . 
Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger 
and thirst, and deprived of sight shall the 
man who gives false evidence beg for food 
with a potsherd at the door of his enemy.” 1 
But in the great law book of the devout 
Hindu from which these verses are taken, 
exception was made in the case of a man who 
/ lied from religious and family motives. This 
explains some of the shortcoming. It is 
easy to stretch this exemption so that it 
affects the relations between the Hindu and 
his heathen conquerors. The Hindu does not 
regard us as coming within his codes of 
honour and of religious obligation. We do 
not share his inner nature. We are Sudras, 
outcasts. 

1 Laws of Manu, Section viii. 82 and 93, 


fra 




ions. 


get together a cr 
ad to pay them fo: 
ces. The Mission authorities came 
of it, called the father before 
him he must stop. The man 
Such unnatural conduct he 
known! It is said that he submitted 
i discipline of the Mission, but that he 
pretended to agree with its decision 
was very sore indeed. 
n t, in the second place, one of the fount 
of British legal justice—the law < 
nee—has not only never been accepte 
dia but is contrary to Indian concep- 
of how to do justice. In India justice 
a administered personally. Evidence 
been sought from witnesses appear- 
or the other, so much 
len who knew and were themselves 
isition of judges reporting to higher 
The village headman, or the village 

of Eiders, or the village Panchayat 

r 
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but one wno tells a 
gauntlet of a hostile examination, 
exactly the same view of his function 
a barrister does of his. He is there 
support his client; and if his opponent 
not clever enough, or if the case for t. 
other side is not convincing enough, 
"has no qualms if he is instrumental 


getting a criminal let off or an innocent 


®1 




man sent to jail. 

The ethics of our own scientific expert; 
witnesses may serve to reveal the mind of 
the Indian in its relation to the method c 
doing justice by means of evidence, 
scientific expert accepts his fee from either 
side and simply does his best, like a lawyer, 
for his paymaster. He would feel insulted 
if I said that he perverted the truth when 
performing his functions, though I could 
do so behind the shelter of Lord BramwelPs 
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>le, however, has no 
le Indian. He prevaricates like s 

and not like a man . : |p|||||||j 
delusions. Thus we see that at t 
t of the moral phenomenon present 
ian witnesses is the simple fact 
of evidence is an alien methoe 
has failed from the very beginning to 
round it the traditions of the coun¬ 
is where it is native to the historical s( 
When one understands so much, one i 
>0 possessed of the explanation why 
idian is so litigious. It is on everybody’s 
louth that the Indian is ruining himself 
in law courts, and that this is an important 


factor in the distribution of wealth and 


service in the country. 1 In 1856 there 
were 780,000 civil suits instituted in British 
in 1907 there were 1,867,995. What 
has happened is that we have 
destroyed in Indian social life all those 
courts of arbitration and all those office 
which had as one of their functions the 
settlement of personal disputes. We 


thus driven the people to the pleader an' 


a 


1 There are 200,000 lawyers of various degrees of status 


and respectability in India. 
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conscientiously kucvc \ 
purpose of discriminating the mot; 
action and the chances of truth in 
evidence of such a people, the entire 
the most acute and able Europe 


devoted to that single object, cot 
place him on a level with an intelli^ 
du Panchayat, which is an admiral 
instrument of decision.” 1 
But the problem of India will never l 
1 by the West brooding over and 
•raiising upon the pin-pricks which the 
astern mind inflicts upon it. The educated 
Hindu is the centre of the trouble, 3 an< 
e should study India and the psycholo_ 
of its people in relation to him. We can 
nd him and, curse him, as our officials 
the whole now do, or we can accept 
him, as a select few of our officials advise, 
and in either ease take the consequences 
He is now a difficulty in the administration 
of a bureaucracy, whereas he should be a 
problem in the government of co-operating 

1 One cannot overlook the likelihood that as these 
courts have been so long out of use, it may not be possible 
to re-establish them endowed with their old prestige. 

2 Mr. Gokhule has stated that nine-tenths of the educated 
Hindus are loyally disposed, and one-tenth is sulky or 
disloyal. 
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I insulted him and his kmd " 


b I am not at all so sure 
the Bengali is over. He has an awl 
ay of using his subtle mind when 
riven into a corner, and he has an uj 
Mency to treat lightly what the Wesl 
easures. When we fight him, he is founc 
> occupy a position we do not undei 
and, to use weapons which ate unfaum 
to us’, and to employ salves and bal 

which produce, so far as we are concern 

most confusing results. His Paris exi es> 
apply Western thought in a way we never 
* tended to apply it; his condemned m< 
nile that if we kill them their disembo 
5 will be more effective against 
tUnn they are before the death of 


1 This flight of Lakhsmaix Sen is the subject of one o 
e finest of Tagore’s pictures. 
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l a strong-winged t 
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with, sharp talons. 

X 

: take much consolation in the thoug 
that the educated Hindus arc 


n.% 


r a handful, not a million in a populat 
three hundred times as many, 
the few are becoming many. Every ye£ 
adds to their numbers—and their disa} 
pointments. They control the native press 
vernacular and English. What public opinion 
there is in India is swayed by them, and 
is even worse—by the priests. Finally, 
it is as true in India as it is in the Wes! 
that a few make the opinions of the many, 
and that the cells which determine growth 
are of an insignificant bulk compared with 
those which maintain form and mass. 

I fear that the house in which we are shel¬ 
tering our official hopes is built on the sand. 

This comes to one like an intuition as 
one surveys the swayings, the expectancies, 
he agitations of India. And it is strength¬ 
ened as one comes to understand 

nature of the human material upon wl- 

have to act. All critical passages in our 
dian history, all sensational situations 




in recent Indian. tales, turn upon 
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and he lays his pen down and, with “ the 
means of purification, silent, unallured by 
the objects around him,” according to the 
injunctions in the Laws of Manu, “ leaving 
the merits of his good deeds to those who 
love him and his evil deeds to those who hate 
him, he goes through meditation to the 
Eternal Brahma.” 

This spirit, blurred by blackguardism, 
dulled by indifference, coarsened by deceit, 
is nevertheless in its purity the spirit which 
we have to understand. 

I was talking one day with one of those 
educated Hindus, and I was advancing 
arguments to convince him of the weakness 
of his position in India. An agnostic, a 
town-dweller, an Englishman in dress and 
veneer, an insignificant minority—what was 
he but that ? In reply to the last he said : 
“ Yes, a minority ! But you do not know 
the mind of India. You inoculate us. We 
can pass the word round that your serum 
is poison. You then inoculate yourselves 
as a proof of your good faith. We reply 
through a million gossips that the English 
inoculate themselves with rose-water . 1 We 
can announce a miracle ; we can proclaim 
a revelation from the gods ; we can spread 
tales of desecrated shrines and temples, of 

1 This is tho reproduction of an actual instance. 
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flndia is becoming 

stria! in the factory sense of the term i 
marked. The first cotton mill i 
was opened in , 18 18/ the first jute 
:i 1854. Now there are 2&(JL and 
>f these mills respectively. It is estimate* 
that there is from £11,000,000 to £13,00' 

in cotton and £5,000,000 in jut 
tories. During the last five years 
in cotton mills have increased tr 
50 per cent, the spindles by 11 per cent, 
the jute mills, looms, spindles, anc 
lerators have increased by 50 per cent in 
the same period. The figures showing ti 
area under such crops as cotton and jute rein¬ 
force these. There are 20,000,000 acres und 
cotton and about 4,000,000 under jute, but 
both are subject to great seasonal fluct 
is. The value of the cotton crop- is 

1 This was in Calcutta, where the industry has 
ten root. The first Bombay mill was started in 11 
lore than one-third of the trade now centres in Bombay 
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returned in 1891 as cotton weavers, 
7,702,000 were so returned in 1901; 
another table, where an attempt hi 
made to divide out the people emj 
large industries from those employed i 
all, cotton, as the former, emplc 
156,039 in 1901 and 118,000 in 1891. 

ibay 81,000 cotton operatives w« 
enumerated in 1891, 108,000 in 1901 ; 
Madras, 6,000 in 1891, 16,000 in 
In jute, the figures are 130,500 for 
and 64,800 for 1891* 1 61,000 jute opf 

:ives were employed in Bengal in 1891 ; in 
1901 there were 110,000. These are incom¬ 
plete figures, but they show a tendency that 
is seen even better by the eye in the number 
chimneys in the neighbourhood of Bombay 




1 The occupation figures given in the Memorandum on 
Indian Administration (Cd. 4956. 1909) are. 212,000 in 

cotton mills, and 167,000 in jute mills. 
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and Calcutta, and in the large number of 
mills which one finds in process of extension. 

Coal mining is also increasing in import¬ 
ance, the average production per annum 
for the five years ending 1885 having been 
1,227,197 tons, whilst in 1908 the production 
was 12,737,770 tons. Between 1900 and 
1906 banking capital increased by 60 lakhs 1 
of rupees, railway and tramway capital by 
11 lakhs, and mill capital by 200 lakhs. It 
is said that the Swadeshi movement has 
brought fifteen banks into existence with 
a capital of four crores of rupees; but the 
Indian habit of hoarding has as yet hampered 
the creation of a native banking system. 
It is estimated that industrial companies in 
India were working in 1906 with paid-up 
capital amounting to 556 lakhs of rupees 
above what it was in 1900. Rises in wages, 
increasing productivity per worker, Factory 
Acts, and so on, are following this movement 
in India just as they did in England. 

Leaving figures on one side, one can 
assume that Indian factory industry is to 
increase. What is to happen ? The Indian 
is very conservative. Kept apart by re¬ 
ligious observances and born into a stream 
of habit stronger in its current than that 

1 There are fifteen rupees to the pound ; a lakh is 100,000 
rupees, a crore is one hundred times that. 
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m India has yet broad margins for effecting 
economy, Swadeshi will not necessarily pro¬ 
tect him, though it is said that it has con- 
iderabiy affected the demand for handl 
cotton in Eastern Bengal. The hand loo 
worker must depend ultimately upon 
cheapness of his products and the taste 
purchasers. If one or other fails him 
vill have to become an agricultural labourer 
or drift into the factories, and, in eil 
case, become one of the proletariat. 
struggle between factory and handloom is a 
grim battle, and practically every Western 
influence is behind the factory. Moreover, k 
is the economic source of not a little 
>olitical unrest. 


refers to the number of persons solely dependent on agri¬ 
culture, whilst that for the present Census includes also 
those with other occupations who named the agricultural 
one as their chief means of support.” Other differences 
between the two reports aro also pointed out .—Census 
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Although there are sections of Indian 
opinion which look on impatiently whilst 
factory industry grows, and are never tired 
of telling us that, if certain things were done, 
its progress would be more complete, I am 
not at all sure but that for the sake of India 
herself slow progress is best. There is a 
disorganisation about Indian industry ; the 
buildings have become old rapidly ; the 
workers are raw; the social unsettlement 
caused by the change has been consider¬ 
able ; things have been thrown together 
and brought together anyhow. If India 
were now to settle down for the time being 
and put her industrial life into something 
like order, the apparent pause in the out¬ 
ward evidence of increasing prosperity would 
be for her benefit. 

done. Competitor struggling with com- 




I know this cannot be 
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petitor makes it impossible. Unregulated 
and disorganised, Indian industry will go 
on by rule of thumb as ours did; but the 


fact remains that even if factory industry 
would grow up more rapidly under Protec-,: 
tion, it would not be a gain to India. 

Be that as it may, two things trouble the 
industrial interests. The first is the Excise 
duty on cotton imposed to re-establish con¬ 
ditions of Free Trade after an import duty 
had been imposed. The industrial effect 
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Nationalist sections, which are stuch 
listory of our economic relations with Inc 
ls a result, they have come to regard u 
primarily as the exploiters of Indian 
We did our best to kill the cott 
in India by prohibiting the imporl 
Indian printed calicoes into' 

(1721), and India would now pay us bad 
would keep us out altogether, so a 
to re-establish her native workshops. Thi 
Protection is an item in the Nationalist 
and is hankered after by some 
dustrial interests. “ Have you ever thought 
the consequences of Protection 
India ? ” I asked one of the most eminent 
of the Nationalist leaders in Calcutta. “ No,” 
he replied, “ I simply want to get 01 
iftsmen at work again; and so long as 
English stuff comes into the market that 
be done.’* “Have you thought 
whether it would be your craftsmen 
your factories that would benefit—if either 

people of India ought therefore to step into the vacuum 
and do by voluntary Protection [Swadeshi] what the 
State might have achieved in an easier way by tariffs 
and bounties.”—Presidential Address to the Indian ‘ 
dustrial Conference by Dewan Bahadur Ambalab 
Desai, late Chief-Justice of Baroda. 





lat whoever studies the figures 
quoted at the opening of 
innot honestly assert that 
conditions have kept Indian fat 
dustries in a crippled and sta* 
ion. 
results. 
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A study of Indian trade 
le plainest way that ] 
muld damage British trade in 
lat Protection has nothin* 

Indian manufactures. The 
to us were valuec 
8, and of this £ 

of tea, wheat, raw cotton, skins, 
rice, jute, and wool, articles upon wind 
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, or impossible for us, e.g. cotton a 
The exports to which it might 
practicable to grant preference on c 
markets are of the most insignificant p 
portions in the sum-total of Indian 
T need not discuss Imperial Prefc 
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all. The Indian do< 

„ itton about the Emp 
feeling about it at all, it is one of resentme 
against Dominions like Australia and Sou 
Africa, which insult his race and deny it 
justice. 

India’s sole interest in tariff questions i 
to keep out all goods which come fror 
England and the rest of the world, and protec 
its infant industries. A scheme of Imperial 
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, of which £25,000, 

j cotton, £20,000,000 metals and manu- 
itures thereof, £7,000,000 sugar; the 
,^t is a miscellaneous import. The cotton 


import is largely of goods which India 
cannot yet make, but which it will make 
in due course ; the metal imports are 


the same position; whilst j it imports 
leather, sugar, tobac and a ■ few similar 
things, for the sole reason tfiat its own 
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of Directors of Industry, the 
vernment Bureaux and Museums ' vp 
those economic surveys of 
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: scientific scholarships, and, above all, 
use general demands for better industrial 
-portunities and for scientific i research, 
lich one hears about all over India, are 
bear fruit. 1 I have seen some of t u ~ 
iooIs and scientific laboratories; I ha 
m some of the mills; I have met some 
the “ captains of industry,” both on the 
lufacturing and the financial sides; T 
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need not cumber my pages with details; but to 
ate the work which is being undertaken, I may refer 
Veport of the Association for the Advancement of 
ic and Industrial Education of Indians (100 
a before me. This Society was founded m 1904. 
sent some hundreds of young men abroad, and it 
ports upon some who have been studying the tnanu- 
lacture of porcelain, lead pencils, candles, matches, buttons, 
leather, printing inks, umbrellas. Others have been 
studying chemical processes such as dyeing and perfumery. 
An Agricultural Settlement has been established, Indian 
banking promoted, a small Industries Development Com- 
pany started. 
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which this gentleman voiced was oi 


which would enable him and his class 
create an efficient machinery for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the poor wage earner without 
let or hindrance by the Government. Many 
Indians curse Lancashire solely because 
they want the powers of exploitation for 
thems 


themselves which they imagine Lancashire 
to possess through the British Government. 
The Pathan has become a money-lender in 
Calcutta, the Hindu is thinking of ledger 


balances with an itching palm. The new 
India of commerce is growing visibly before 
our eyes. 
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before you. Each is absolute. It is 
though the sun suddenly shot up 




and blazed upon you dazzling beams, a 
then the next shot down into night, leavin 
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you in bewildering, murky darkness, 
darkness, however, sometimes appears to 
be everlasting. For days and days one 
goes through the land and sees nothing bu 
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trudging, trudging ; or pinched bodies wor 

shipping, worshipping, worshipping with 1 

sadness that one sees in no other term 
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India is the home of the poverty-stricl 
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per head of the population. This\ seems 
small, particularly when it is remembered 
that is. 8 d. of the sum comes from the\| an( j 
revenue, which is not a tax but a rent. \ \,y e 
must not be misled into an unwarrantable 
optimism, however, by these figures. F§ r 
the burden of taxation is measured not bW 
its absolute amount, but by its'ratio to, 
income. For instance, our burden at home 
is about £3 per head ; our income £40 per 
head. The burden upon the British Indian 
is 3,9. 6|d. per head—or, deducting the land 
revenue, Is. 10§d. per head—whilst his average 
annual income is not more than £2. 1 

I think that it would be upon expenditure 
that an impartial critic would fix his atten¬ 
tion. Financial authorities of a country not 
responsible to public opinion, not in any 
way depending upon the consent of the 
taxpayers for office, must be more subject 
to the vice of extravagance than similar 
authorities who cannot forget that tax¬ 
payers are electors. This is fundamental. 

The personal extravagance of our rulers 
and officials can be seen by the eye. Simla 


1 Although I write thus 1 must again warn readers 
against the fallacy of averages in Indian revenue discussions: 
For instance, the land revenue of Is . 8d . per head is 
most unevenly distributed between, say, Bengal and the 
Punjab, and whole sections of the community have an 
income of far less than £2 per head. 
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It is a piece of the mo. i ^ 

to find the Imperial doors of our colonies shut 
in the faces of these poor people, who bear 
y such an inordinate share of the cost of 
Imperial maintenance, and at whose ex¬ 
pense these Dominions are protected from 
the fear of war. If £18,000,000 of the 
Army charges were met by the whole 
Empire we might look the Indian taxpayer 
. in the face as honest men. At present we 
cannot do so. 

I have found myself unable to feel much 
wrath about what is called the drain.” in 
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of over .£800 only 70 are held by Indians. 
£5,000,000 per annum seems to be the extent 
of this extravagance, but it is exceedingly 
difficult, to get very accurate details to go 
upon. The payments in the form of interest 
on debt (so far as the debt has been incurred 
for Indian purposes), on loans for public 
works, on other capital provided in England, 
are legitimate. We have borrowed for India 
more cheaply than India itself could have 
done. Moreover, if the loans have come from 
London, that is owing to the unwillingness 
of Indians themselves to place capital at the 
disposal of industrial enterprise. This weak- 
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hancial undertaking 

w*_ssive borrowings in England may t>e 

assumed to be over. This complaint is n 
confined to India. In Australia I ha’ 
heard grumbling that English capital spent 
in the development of Australia should 
claim Australian dividends ! The complaint 
is unjust and does not reflect credit upon 
those who make it. The fact is, however, 
that India—if it is to embark upon Western 
industrial ways and seek goals to which these 


~-O- 

ways lead—will still be benefited by some 
English capital, though, if it could be in- 
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duced to provide its own that would be 


idvantage. That cannot be done as yet. 
the other hand, a little over a million 
id a half pounds spent on education 1 is 
Jieulous. The small State of Baroda, wi 
population of 2,000,000 souls, spends 
£660,000 on this, and has committed itself 
policy which will soon cost £1,000,000 
annum. Moreover, so patent has been' 

1 The total expenditure is £4,000,000, of which £1,000,0 
s from school fees, and the remainder from chard, 
jii exchequers, etc. In Baroda, education has been 
lpulsory since 1904-5, an experiment having been 
__.ried on in one Taluka since 1893, and the law is being 
gradually carried into full force. 








ce as well as money in the meth< 
ic revaluation and readjustme: 


The Permanent Settlement of Bengal was 
accomplished in 1793, when a class of 
landlords .was recognised and the land 
revenue fixed. The arrangement thus made 
is that the cultivator shall pay rent to a 
landlord, and that the landlord shall pay a 
certain percentage of that rent to the 
State. 2 In its earlier years, the Nationalist 
movement, both in India and at home, 
was Liberal in its economics as well as in 
its politics, and a scheme of Permanent 
Settlement was in the forefront of the 
political proposals made to alleviate the 
distress of the cultivator. In one of his 

latest books, 3 Mr. Romesh Dutt marshals 

. 

1 The Permanent Settlement . area in 1906-7 was 
122,000,000 acres, yielding 4$ erores of rupees to the Ex¬ 
chequer. The temporarily settled area was 203,000,000 
acres, yielding 14$ erores. 

4 This revenue now represents only 8 per cent of the 
produce of the land, the rest of the economic rent being 
private property. 

3 Famines in India , 
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the arguments favourable to the Bengal 
system. Under it improvements are en¬ 
couraged because the Government cannot 
step in and claim, in the shape of enhanced 
revenue, the benefits which follow upon 
improvements. The system of a frequent 
valuation of fields for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether their value is going up 
or down, and of increasing their revenue if 
the former is taking place, tends to keep 
the cultivator from advancing with the 
times, because he receives no permanent 
reward for his energy: The Government 
takes everything; the cultivator gets 
nothing. For a long time this was the 
view of the Indian reformer, and it was 
a view in accord with prevailing Liberal 
ideas of the West, which did not discriminate 
between rent and other forms of income. 

It is altogether unsound, however, because 
it is based upon a misconception of the 
nature of economic rent. The landlord is 
an essential feature of the Bengal system, 
and if the Bengal cultivator pays no revenue 
he pays rent. By precisely the same causes 
which raise the amounts of revenue to be 
paid under temporary assessment, the 
Bengal cultivator found he had to pay 
increased rents to the zemindar. In other 
words, economic rent is not available for 
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regarding now tne money nab uctu 
whether the Indian Army ought to 1 
Imperial charge, whether the Eur< 
service m India constitutes a 
Indian resources, and so on. 

But for the moment confining my attei 
tion to the impost itself, the balance o: 
evidence and official admission seems t< 
|j§ be that in many places the impost has 
been too heavy, and that the wages and 
interest of the cultivator have frequently 
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i J have frequently noticed that in the Indian pres 
it is argued that the land tax is not a rent, because it is 
not fixed by competition. It is providential for Inch" 
that it is not, for if the Government put uplands to auefci. 
so as to impose rents, its income would be much higher, 
because competing tenants would do themselves greater 
injury than they meet with at the hands of collectors. 
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; An expert valuation is a better way of fixing a just economic 
rent than competition between would-be users. 







__;nt of one view, ^ xv F xj 

Lord Curzon caused to be published 1 
1 e authoritative statement of the offick 
- 7 , the careful critic who has studie 
will probably finish his task with 
» such conclusions as follow. lie 
:e that in many details—most ol 
wvever, quite unessential to the 
charges—Mr. Dutt has made mis- 
|f and he will reject as of no value 
statements as to averages made by 
h sides—but particularly by the officials 
n the ground that averages, taken over 
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onvert these ornaments into cash, 
bad years he often pays his land asses 
* from borrowed money, upon which 
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not that the charges have been a 
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jen sufficiently elastic to me ' 
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fact 

le immei 


ndian economy from 
'iey have been too rigid to fit into his 1 
his obligations by sharinj 


erronec 


lposed on comi 

re payments have been almost dire 
le in kind, and where the measui 
economic obligation has been a sc 
irop. 

In this respect India is now changi 
he factory, with its demand 
workers and its drain upon agricultu 
bourers; the export of corn, with its tei 
'ey to establish cash payments instei 1 


res or barter, have al 
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1 Tho rigidity of the revenue system forces 
~ debt. —MacDonnell, Famine Commission I 


(1910), par. 331. 
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aid when the next monsoon fails 
starves. The cultivator used to hav~ 
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He has practically none now. 
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as landless labourers, and of these cultivators 12 j 
holdings of 4 bighas [about an acre] and upv 
Famine Report, 1906-7, p. 10. 
p. 11, where it is stated that the increase ; 


oris was 53 per cent. 
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va could rule on 
Calcutta. Cabinet neeus 
- regu ar and very certain 
md injustice of averages r— 
sed. India, is systematisin 
are and her consumption. 

of this silent revolution this 
*. All the guide-books tell tl 
that India is a cheap country, bi._ 

__es not find it to be so. Prices have 

risen enormously. Wages, tips, hotel bills, 
all on an ascending scale. I quote the 
lowing table from the Journal of the 
Statistical Society for September 1909, 
1 the increase in the cost of living in 
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“ cornering ” of dealers. The real tri 
that it is owing to them i 
jether, because they are all part of 
organic change creeping over India, 
view receives support from the fact tl 
since 1860 not only have prices been risi 
steadily but local variations have be< 
ceasing to count, and except at exception 
J -‘—es have tended to become uniform * ’ 


“ver India. 
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le trade unions of Great Britain, 
"bus, the great transformation aeliber- 
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>er 16), and the Boycott (Aug 
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ions sect pregnant with new 1 
’itsar to Benares, from Ajmere to 

Arabindo Ghose has made the • 
ction between his devout Hinduism 
uis strenuous Nationalism clear. Man 
o fulfil God, he has written, and that 

.Ur Vwr fulfilling himself this 
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youth of India. Theirs is a 
tion. Our education of the 
going a political evolution in which ans 
ism is the sequel of oppression. 1 Bui 
sal extremist leaders never cease to 1 
icir followers against the futility of 1 
ethods. “It is the East that must 
quer in India’s uprising,” wrote one of tt 
: n Karmayogin of March 26, 1910. “ ' 

iivorce of intellect and spirit, strength 
unity, may help a European revol 
but by a European strength we sha 
conquer.” And yet one incessantly h< 
from officials that the antidote to boi 
throwing is moral education ! The futi 
of much of our official criticism of 
events surpasses comprehension. 
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1 My copy is entitled The Abbey of Bliss, is translate 
by Nares Chandra Sen-Gupta, and is published in Calcutta 
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It is also in Bengal where the revival < 
ndian art has begun. There still ling 
1 my mind the winsome music of Robii 
ranath Tagore sung to me by women’s sweet 
voices on the river above Calcutta, 
as sung to songs, written by this poet 
earning and tender love for the land and 
life, its mornings and its evenings, its 
hes and its poverty, its faith and its 
pes. In fact, in Bengal one feels at once 
a palpitating life, a Bohemian spontaneity, 
an idealism, exceedingly troublesome no 
oubt to the Government and exceedingly 
angerous to youths of enthusiastic and 
evotional temperaments. But it is liv 
t is independent. It is proud of itself. It 
challenges the foreigner and draws inspira¬ 
tion from its own past. 

I have heard this revival described as a 
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__ in Eng 

n. Recent events added lus 
,ast. Driven into his own territory 
■scoyered that it was a desirable 1. 
eligion, poetry, music, literature, art, 1 
... jvived no longer in imitation of the V 
but faithful to the East. He ceased t 
content to copy and began to thinl 
creating. That is the explanation of 
igal movement. 

jJhe same thing is happening elsewhere 
I have described the Arya Somaj in th 
; but I know of no literature pro 
in the more matter-of-fact 
rest—which argues and hates but does no 
:e visions. The Punjab is austere, solid 
„_>ur,” as they would say in Scotland. 

produces political pamphlets but not 
fcerature. In Bombay the same spirit 
■|||;; difference being that t 
hratta Brahmin has a keener sense of the 
;orieal. In the United Provinces the 
itical movement as yet is of minor im- 
•tance; even the Arya Somaj there is 
jorbed in the educational and philan- 

* work of the Society. 
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)me this awakening. We urged 


we pre] 


for it. Now 
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afraid. We spy U] 
its advocates ; we plan to circum- 
t. This change on our part is of 
idamental significance m determining t 
1 assumed by the awakening of Ind: 
jh the “ man on the spot ” does nc 
lat it ought to matter at all. Th 
is, our official attitude has been the c 1 
or in determining the course of 
ionalist movement. It has been an i 
le of friendship at first and of bitt( 

, position later. 

’ The history ot the National Congo 
a history of the Nationalist movemen 
1 in 1885 by men who were rich, w 
iberals, and who had been educat 
tern ways, it was purely politica 
demand was for enfranchisement an 
sponsibility. It was never ant ; n ” 4 
t has always contented itsel 
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position 
iglo-Indian 
his opportunity. The C 

have been accepted by him as a i 
tie, was regarded by him as an 
e enemy. He resented it. He 
sented it. He handed it over 
lercy of its left wing. The doctrine oi 
Fein kind of self-help, the dream of 
ical boycott, were encouraged by the 
of the Government. The first 
ion of a split was shown at Benares 
as the result of Lord Curzon’s new 
next year at Calcutta an open 
was barely avoided. The demand 
form ceased to satisfy the Nationalists, 
>ely because it found no sympathy from 
bureaucracy. The boycott developed 
a system of political action. The old 
smen became Moderates, and what 
at first shades of opinion became rival 
- rrK e Congress itself became 
of the young generation. 

1, w r here the agitation was most 
was then rent in twain. The 
ion was not merely a blunder : it was 
ctable offence. Lord Curzon’s 
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>n to, or secession from, tl 
That is an ultimate action wJ 
off to form a question of practi 
itics or a subject of difference. The 
te is one of ideal, whether we jshal 1 

jy ■ y ; \ 

at being a province of England or \ 
irate nation on an equality with her, 
irrying on our ancient Asiatic development 
under modem conditions.” 1 
When the position is explained the 
mistake of official India, in encour¬ 
aging Nationalism by pouring out foolish 

criticism on the head of the Congress cai 
— ~ 

f be seen. 

difference in practical policy between 
- actions centres round the boycott, 
lo Indians confuse Swadeshi and 
them to mean the same 

_/ do not mean the same thing. 

Li is the policy of patronising, as far 
dome products, and the 
_nent itself has adopted it. It is 
►wed more or less consciously by every 
pie. “ Support home industries ” is a 
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jceeded in 


policy of passive resistance, arr 1 u 
in the lukewarmness of the C 
lis policy one of the offences which kee 
m away from Congress meetings, 
fst the influences that hav< 


bo make Indian Nationalism a mem 
is been the press, and a sentence^ or tr¬ 
ust be written about it. Nothing rever 


the ineffectiveness of 


i Administration than its attitude to^ 
tion. It allows the Anglo-Indian pres 
5 lish day by day “ highly objectionah 
vocative articles against the chile 


e soil,” 1 which not only incite 
ren to reprisals but stuff the minds o 
iv administrators themselves with stupic 

blind them to the rea' 


iir responsibilities. But this is 


nity, whilst the Indian repl; 
rrded as sedition, as stirring up rack 

ddential Address to the Third U.P. Conference, 
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or The Times of . India-*, positk 
for the moment it occupies. 

Any one with an intimate know 
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British affairs who finds 
will probably be amused at much < 
he sees in the Anglo-Indian press by i 
opinions, but his hair will stand on < 
the cables sent twice each day for t 
lightenment of Indian readers 
affairs. The news is often unimportan 
information is as often as not qui 
accurate ; political learnings are appa 
~":ie Indian news sent over to us is of 
le kind. This work of news transmisi 
hough of such supreme importance to b' 
India and ourselves, seems to be entrus 
to an office boy of Conservative lean 
lout much Conservative intelligence, i 
ne comes across the most grotesque opinio] 
in consequence. The morning I ' 

ibsurd story about tl 
11 the press as the le; 
don. Day after day, 
listakes Continued to appear 
news as the 
f Federation and 
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or The Punjabee , a 
able. 




said hard things, 
worst has been so 
peaceable rule as 
Civil and Military 
officials they are 
best. 
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I judge will record many blemish* 
„_storicalfact remains that Englai 
_ India. Long before the East 1-nc 
pany built a factory, the old India w 
* *ng, rent asunder by internal strif 
1 down by foreign armies. We four 
~ irnment but shifting camps, n< 
captains of horse. Conquero 
md falling like corn stalks wh< 
over the fields, and the 
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» end to these 


enuauuy never liad a —. 

We came, and consolidation follow 
• footsteps. Diversities of race ai 
iW i found liberty, and the spirit of 
ed India found ‘ rest to its harass 
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a recuperative qui( 
that our rule has been a 
he development of Indian civilisatio 
that in view of historical Ind~ 






e world. To herse 
Sir Hugh Clifford: “God 
or our sorry deeds and our { 

5 ”; for the fact i 
rn another quite ji 
I am most happy to 
sident of the Reception t 

- ible for arranging the B 

x _“ that the general fe^ 

of His Majesty’s subjects thro 
towards the British Government 
eep gratitude for the many blessi 
irred on India, the most important 
seen 

education, medical 
,tion and facilities oi 
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n put in the way of 
of British justice in 
ilso shown how Western methods < 
“ J - 1 - their characteristic fe”*" 1 


income and expenditure, 
injury upon the Indian cultivat 
>uld like to reinforce these e? 
another. 

Let us consider that important persoi 

economy, the bania, or money 
lender. We have come to despise him, t< 
curse him, to lay at his door the bulk of th< 
economic woes of the people. We talk s< 
incessantly of the 20 and 30, 50 and 60 pe 
cent which he imposes, of the liens h 
establishes on crops, of his transactions a 
a grain merchant, of his mortgages an< 
foreclosures, that he has become the vill 
in the village tragedy. 

1 Another interesting inquiry is into crime, wl: 
can again be shown that one of its most prolific sox 
is the break-up of the community spirit and 
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! like the Sunday met 
v little direct effe< 

l on the individua, -- 

>e seen from conversations with h 
reading his religious literature. 1 
it there are two missionary activitic 
h are having a considerable effect upo 
k The first is the Medical Mission anc 
e second is the Missionary School anc 

" e. Both indicate a form of - 

which, though indirect, is 
ing India. Many missionaries h; 
up the notion that India is to 
tianised by individual conversions, ar 
to a change in the mental points 
of the people. The “ preaching 
and Him crucified ” is therefore, 
postponed, and the greatest ener£ 
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o you not,” we asked some Indian ladies one < 

1 rou send your daughters to convent set 

lade Christians ? ” “Oh, no,” they sn 
: reply, “ we are not afraid of your religion.” 1 
-’-ad that they were quite superior to it. 
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d and converse than ever they w 
ieir ceremonies of expiation are 
ug more and more formal and nomin 
a category all by themselves stand t 

• 1 * -- —wrought upon t 

jh, our greatest 

, .... this respect have arisen whe.. ^ 
;red at the Indian method of doing 
8. We sneered at his plough and his 
-^on, and when we tried our own we 


died, aim AMWU fe- — n } ca b u 

xioii at us. During our visit we fre- 
’ \y heard of farms tilled on Western 
xls that had become almost barren. 1 
re now going about our improve- 
scientific, experimental way, basing 
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results ..... -- flH 

i This recalled to us similar tales and expo 
we gathered some years ago in South Africa. 
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mwm more productive of political peace 
settlement. 
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control of Indian 
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was established in the provinces ; in 1892 
a semblance of representative authority was 

■ given to these Councils; in 1909 this 

semblance was made more of a reality. But 
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ition lived on the men 
the fruits of peace, ch 
m and a copying of the way 
ueror, began to ripen. The t 
generation advancing in W este 
4 of governors contemplating v 
s a national self-government as 
■Hr protective activity. All 

__was personal. The govern 

the governed intimately—more p 
y the ruling and educated families 
„ country. Then the division cam- 
results of their education policy m of 
overnors doubt, because it prod 
srn, rivals, a claim for equality, 
ack upon the uneducated mass 
ilf between the old families, and the 
people on the one hand and. them- 
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everything be 
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ce that time the 

a further interview with the Resident and exp 
further in this way: “If a beggar goes f 

b. If Lord Curzon goes to see him, he w 
e is indifferent. I am like the luppopol 
that to Lord Curzon.” If the story is an ? five 
- - to that class of fiction which illustr**«« * 

i m The Indian. Review for Februar. 
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but they seemed 
ladies of the n 
come from very low c 
rude. I met real lad 
sham ones.” One of l 
scholars living, a 
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one of our own unive 
44 Relations are getting 

man except-calls i 

Our rulers are making 
We were entertained by Molt 
by Hindus of many grades m 
and religious scale, and we ha 
this subject with all sorts of 
Maharajahs to Christian outc 
did not meet a dozen Indians w 

the social relations of Indians an... -- 

peans were satisfactory. On the other hand, 

1 Obviously it is nob always possible, to give 
which will enable the sources of tny inform 
identified. 
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/e must begin with Lord Morley’s 
™ v ' £ \ as they open a new £,Ko ^ 
administration. Lord 
eclared chat they do not introduce 
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quite true, but their potentialiti 
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?ain and again over 7 
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’ teir faith. But the changes 
hese things were superficial. Even 
the Hindu became Mussulman h 
little, and to this day the spirit of h„„ 
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Next year, if grain is dear, I shall be a Syed. 

The weaver is a low-class Hindu. He is converted to 
Mohammedanism to gain social recognition. If he gets 
good prices for his corn next year he will be rich an 
will assume the title given to descendants of the 
A story is told of an officer who entered a villaj 
Delhi district, and found the Mohammedan 
putting a coat of oil on an idol -whilst a 
reciting texts. They explained that a Muj 
gone through and had seen the idol. He v 
and ordered it to be buried. It had been du 
is departure, arid was being propitiated by being 


I was a weaver, this year 1 am a Sheikh, 
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neli India as 
idu’s faith is to 


worship. Only when the Indian 
has passed away, and when 
ms become a religion that has 
is no more, will the superficial 
>f language and creed which 


t 

of fundamental and real import¬ 
ance. The life below is that of a united 
India—-a religious as well as a geographical 
unity—and that life will continue to strive 
for political expression, India is a vision 
of the Hindu faithful as heaven is a vision 
of the Christian saint. 

India is a place of enchantment. It 
baffles von : it enthrals you. It is like a 
lover who plays with your affections. There 
is something hidden in its heart which you 
will never know. It is maddening in its 
imperturbability, in its insistency. You 
feel insignificant before it, just as a decently 
minded prize-fighter would feel insignificant 
before a saint. The difference which sepa- 
es you from it cannot be bridged. This 
5 characteristic of everything Indian. India 
centred in the universal is pantheistic and 
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